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MEN AND HISTORY IN SPAIN 


I never knew José Antonio Primo de Rivera in per- 
son, but I became acquainted with him indirectly 
through Princess Bibesco, the daughter of England’s 
Prime Minister, Lord Asquith, who was married to 
Rumania’s Minister in Madrid. Elisabeth Bibesco talked 
to me a great deal about Primo de Rivera, whom she 
held in high esteem, and read me some of his letters 
which helped me to form an opinion of the founder of 
falangism. 


Intelligent he was, without a doubt; his mind was 
more inclined toward grace than pedantry. As far as 
that goes, it had always seemed to me that Primo de 
Rivera’s intellectual endowments were excessive for the 
role of “big shot” to which he aspired. It even seemed 
doubtful that the author of letters of such refinement, 
so rational and perspicacious, really felt in his heart 
the ambitions for power which perhaps were only sim- 
mering in his brain. 


Without knowing him I still felt a certain sympathy 
for him, a sympathy engendered by these letters of his 
to Princess Bibesco; and when Eugenio Montes tele- 
phoned me in London from Paris to ask that I intervene 
in order to save Primo de Rivera’s life through an 
exchange for the life of a son of Largo Caballero, I 
did everything that I could with respect to the British 
authorities, who countenanced my efforts in a very 
humane way. It was most lamentable that we all failed 
in our efforts to save this man who might have altered 
the course of Spain’s history had he lived. Those re- 
sponsible for his execution were beyond reason. I can 
say this with the tranquillity of an impartial mind as 
I do not know whom to blame for this tremendous 
error. 


Primo de Rivera’s testament and his other papers, 
which he edited in the prison at Alicante, reveal his 
high-mindedness and disinterest. Even though one must 
differ with him in his ideas for Spain’s salvation, one 
can not question his good faith and honesty of pur- 
pose. His testament includes this paragraph, which does 
him honor: “Oh that the blood that has been shed 
will forgive me for my part in causing it to be shed. 
Would to God that mine should be the last blood to 
be shed in civil discord!” What would he have said 
had he lived to witness the bloody scourge which 
served as a sinister epilogue to the cruel war! 


In the political blueprint which he prepared in 
prison, Primo de Rivera showed himself to be concilia- 
tory and prudent. In summarizing his ideas about the 
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civil war he writes: “The only solution: termination 
of hostilities, no more reprisals, and the initiation of 
a period of national political and economic reconstruc- 
tion, which will make Spain into a peaceful country, 
free and productive.” A general amnesty took prece- 
dence in his political program, and the formation of 
a government under the presidency of D. Diego Mar- 
tinez Barrio, in which not one military man would be 
included. The cabinet ministers would have been the 
following: Sanchez Roman, Melquiades Alvarez, Mi- 
guel Maura, Portela, Ruiz Funes, Ventosa, Ortega y 
Gasset, Indalecio Prieto, Vinales y Gregorio Marajion. 

This recording of Primo de Rivera’s inner thoughts 
at the dawn of Civil War maintains its interest, now 
that no less eloquent texts expressing General Mola’s 
ideas have been published. At the time when the Carl- 
ists were making their very laborious efforts to join 
forces with Mola, he sent them a letter, dated Madrid, 
June 5, 1936. In this letter Mola outlined his plan 
for action “as soon as the Nationalist movement suc- 
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ILLEGAL CULTURE 


In 1945, there were published in Spain 44 books on 
art, 49 on military science, 75 on asceticism, 26 on 
catechistic subjects, 25 on biology, 2 on the pure sci- 
ences, 57 on philosophy, 69 on liturgy, 81 on Falangism, 
3 on sociology, and 102 on dogmatic theology. Finally, 
there were 3,432 works of imagination (novels, poetry, 
drama, travel, adventure, etc.) of which 80% were 
translations. 


In 1953, 3,633 books were published. Of these, 83 
were on philosophy, 150 on religion, 123 on the pure 
sciences, 441 on the social sciences and law, 236 on 
art, and 438 on the applied sciences. The categories, 
one notices, differ somewhat from those used for sim- 
ilar statistics nine years before. The books on politics, 
for example, which in 1945 were labeled “on Falang- 
ism” are now included among those on the social 
sciences. 


As to works of imagination, 1,534 novels, 201 vol- 
umes of poetry, 104 of criticism, and 87 of drama ap- 
péared in 1953. Of these, 334 were translated from 
English, 123 from French, 111 from German, 62 from 
Italian, 17 from Latin, 10 from Russian. .. . 


A propagandist for General Franco’s regime could 
adduce these figures to show that Spanish culture is 
growing more progressive these days, and that the 
number of books on themes not strictly related to pol- 
itics or ideological information (Falangistic, religious, 
etc.) is increasing. Furthermore, the same propagandist 
could quote an editorial in the magazine ECCLESIA, 
an organ of the Director of Spanish Catholic Action; 
under the title, “Invasion by Consent,” this editorial 
points out that “of 150 works of general literature re- 
gistered with the Secretariat of Bibliographical Orien- 
tation during the past year, 52 were declared improper, 
27 dangerous, 10 morally harmful, 2 immoral, and 59 
indifferent. That is to say, more than 60% of the 
books judged were labeled ‘not-to-be-read.’?” Do you 
see? Not even all the books frowned on by the Spanish 
Church are prohibited; they get into Spain and are 
to be found in the libraries. Would you say, then, that 
the Spain of E] Caudillo is culturally backward? 





VICTOR ALBA, who chose voluntary exile from 
Spain in 1945, is one of the better known young Span- 
tsh writers. He has contributed to American and Euro- 
pean periodicals, and has published books in French, 
Spanish and Catalan languages, including:“Histoires 
des Repubiliques Espagnoles,’ “Insomnios Espanoles” 
and “La Vida Provisional.” He resides in Mexico. 
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"Official" Culture 


All the same, our propagandist will not employ an 
expression which is frequently used today in Spanish 
literary and artistic circles. He will not point out that 
the above statistics have to do with “official culture.” 
Because to speak of official culture is equivalent to re- 
cognizing that another culture exists which is not offi- 
cial—which is not ex officio, which does not come from 
drugstores nor shops, as Unamuno might have put it, 
but from inspiration, if the night damp of this official 
culture had not descended to kill it. 

And this, in the United States, in any country on 
this side of the Iron Curtain—including the Latin 
American dictorships—is something inconceivable. The 
North American reader, in fact, will say to himself 
again and again, on reading this: “How Spanish! . . . 
Always so exaggerated. Official culture? What is that? 
There is only one culture and, to put it plainly, it can 
never be official. . . .” 


"Oriented" History 


This official Spanish culture consists of a mixture of 
ingredients which were unknown in Spain before 
Franco—even during the periods when the monarchy 
was at its most severe. There is, for example, the his- 
torical research which is oriented by the State out of 
its innermost convictions. Here, we see that Professor 
Almagro maintains the Celtic origin of the Spanish 
people, and that to this view even his master has 
yielded—that Doctor Pericot who once wrote inter- 
esting studies about the mixture of various races in 
the formation of the original Iberian nucleus; one does 
not need sharp sight in order to see in this ideological 
distortion of the study of pre-history a desire to give 
the Spanish people an Aryan origin. Rosenberg lost 
the war, but won the Spanish professors’ chairs. 

Another ingredient of the official culture is subven- 
tion. Practically speaking, all research activities, 
whether scientific or in the field of the humanities, are 
charged to the national budget and therefore follow 
a line set by a variety of non-cultural interests. The 
Institute of Hispanic Culture and the Council for Sci- 
entific Investigations are two examples. As a result, 
the rare cases of patronage that did exist in Spain have 
vanished, a few preferring to act as patrons in exile 
(like Cambé, dead in Buenos Aires, or Patxot, living 
in Switzerland), and others because the State frowns 
on interference in what it considers its rights. 
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Two more characteristics of this culture—since it has 
to be given some kind of name—are its total, absolute, 
inescapable submission. to the standards dictated by the 
Church (so that Camilo José Cela, one of the few 
novelists who have arisen since 1939, had to publish 
his latest book in Buenos Aires), and its sifting through 
three successive censorships: political, religious, and 
literary. 

There is still another characteristic of official Span- 
ish culture: the artificial archaism. A new fashion has 
been set up which is called the “new style,” a servile 
imitation of Gracian or Quevedo—in form, if not in 
conception—and the censorship required its use in the 
translation of modern works. I recall that in 1939, in 
newly liberated Barcelona, an ex-surrealist Catalan 
named J. V. Foix proposed to the gentlemen in the 
Propaganda Department of the Army which had just 
occupied the city, the launching of a new magazine to 
be called “New Style.” The idea was accepted, but 
Foix resigned when they insisted on using lettering 
from a 14th century Burgos chartulary for the title. His 
sense of the ridiculous was stronger in him than his 
late non-conformism. 


And in the Prisons? 


The existence of a culture that can call itself offi- 
cial—which can call itself only that--presupposes, au- 
tomatically, the existence of another culture which is 
not official. And in Spain, as in any totalitarian country, 
whatever is not official is illegal, lives underground. 


What can we know of the old intellectuals who, al- 
though not in exile, do not support Franco’s policies? 
What are they studying and investigating and writing 
which they dare not submit (to submit a book!) to 
the triple censorship? What are the young poets who 
have arisen since the Civil War writing? How many 
unpublished novels have grown out of that same war, 
out of the repression, the buffoonery, the black market, 
the doubts and anxieties of a youth who never knew the 
Republic, who are ignorant of names like those of 
Azania or Companys, whose only battle has been with 
their own bridled anxieties, a battle without echo in 
the street, without any means of expression? And in 
the prisons, where people write to relieve their hunger, 
fear, and discomfort, what essays, what novels, what 
poems have been born? 


But all this, the reflection of an awakening in utter 
darkness, the life-breath of a people who have never 
before known what it was to be silent, is lying in desk- 
drawers, is concealed in the straw beds of cells, is 
stored—in some cases—underground. On the day when 
all this can be published, we shall be astonished not 
only by what we shall learn, but by the quality, the 
energy, the ardor expressed by all this illegal literature. 
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And what stories will be brought to light by the pub- 
lication of the memoirs which old politicians and even, 
perhaps, some military men are doubtless writing with- 
out anyone’s knowledge? 

It is certain that, in some respects, this output will 
seem to us anachronistic. Because the triple censorship 
and the ban on importing many foreign books and 
magazines—those most necessary for information about 
intellectual activity all over the world—force this illegal 
culture to develop—like all secret things—in a hot- 
house atmosphere, in the most complete solitude, out- 
side of time, removed from our era. Doubtless many a 
Pascal in Spain is discovering geometry on his own. 
The very energies and efforts which are wasted when 
people are compelled to think through for themselves 
what others have already thought, until they perhaps 
formulate theories which experiment or polemics out- 
side of Spain may already have discarded, is in itself 
sufficient reason for abandoning the country’s intellec- 
tual life to Franco. 


Dali still considered "modern" 

This can be seen most clearly in the field of art. 
Spain is the country of Picasso, of Miré, of Juan Gris, 
of Pablo Gargallo, of Manuel de Falla, of Robert Ger- 
hardt, of Rodolfo Halffter. Today, art’s boldest offer 
is an exhibition of Dali, who no longer makes an im- 
pression even in the shop-windows of Fifth Avenue. 
And the most modern music heard is an opera by Padre 
Massana, naturally on a religious theme. Obviously, 
there must be painters who, for their own satisfaction, 
are discovering new aspects of abstract art. And, we 
assume, composers who are experimenting with atonal 
music. But where can they show their works, where 
make their music heard? If they find a patron and 
quarters—which is next to impossible—they are greeted 
by an outcry of Falangist periodicals which censures 
their innovations as “anti-Spanish” and forces their 
perpetrators back into silence and seclusion. Since 
1939, not a single case can be cited in any field— 
neither poetry, nor drama, nor painting, nor music, 
nor novels—of a courageous innovator. 

But this does not mean that such courage does not 
exist in any of these fields. The courage is at work, but 
in secrecy. In this way, then, Spain’s illegal culture is 
developing, that real culture which, in its very deficien- 
cies, will reflect that anguish which in today’s Spain 
is the act of thinking, the call to respond to life with 
one’s senses. 


Clandestine Intellectual Life 
I have said that this illegal culture develops in soli- 
tude. This is each day a little less true. Resorting to 
measures which seem provincial to us, but which are, 
in reality, heroic, this clandestine intellectual life is 
(Continued on Page 10) 








UNCENSORED 


Franco's Blast of Fury 


Ever since last October, when the regime failed in 
its attempts to suppress the ceremonies held in Sala- 
manca in honor of the memory of Miguel de Unamuno, 
Franco has felt called upon to appear there in person, 
and to reap academic honors himself. This earnest am- 
bition was finally fulfilled on May 8, when the Rector 
of the University bestowed the degree of Doctor “hon- 
oris causa” upon him. 


Franco then delivered a speech, not in the august 
precincts of the University, but from the balcony of 
the Town Hall. The level of this speech was far from 
the traditional level of Salamanca. Rather than a 
speech, it was a vindictive and illiterate blast of fury 
directed against all Spaniards, both at home and 
abroad, who have refrained from singing his praises, 
or who have dared to question his actions. It was the 
first time during the entire course of the present re- 
gime that a speech has been devoted exclusively to a 
criticism of the opposition. 


Spain's Disunity 

Small wonder that the speech was illiterate in struc- 
ture, as it seems to have been completely unprepared. 
At a cabinet meeting held several days prior to its de- 
livery Franco let drop that “he would just say a few 
words at Salamanca which the press could take down 
verbatim.” The Minister of Information tried in vain, 
up to the last minute on the afternoon of May 7, to 
obtain a copy of the text from the Pardo Palace. Those 
who were in Franco’s entourage confirm that he ar- 
rived in Salamanca without a prepared speech, or even 
an outline for one. “He spoke,” they reflected, “spon- 
taneously, according to his inspiration.” This “inspir- 
ation” carried him rather far afield, however, and the 
truth of the matter is that on this occasion Franco 
really “shot his mouth off,” to put it crudely. It would 
be hard to conjure up any more likely explanation for 
his complaints about the deep disunity of the country, 
so at variant with the official falangist line as to 
“Spain’s unity behind the Franco regime.” 


Army brass accompanying Franco on this junket were 
astounded by his “inspiration.” “Popular dissastisfac- 
tion must be far more widespread than we had real- 
ized,” was the tenor of their comments. Others won- 
dered if the Caudillo’s melodramatic allusions to “those 
reprehensible persons, unworthy of their Spanish birth, 
who fasten their darts into the flesh of the mother 
country just as she is on the road to victory,” were 
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Reports from Our Madrid Correspondent 


not partially provoked by recent actions of the Captain 
General of Catalonia, General Bautista Sanchez. (See 
“Uncensored,” IBERICA (Vol. 2 No. 5) 


Political Evolution held Possible 


But there are other reasons for Franco’s concern. 
We have been informed that recently a group of top- 
ranking generals, including some of Franco’s most 
trusted adherents, submitted a secret manifesto to him, 
advising him that “they consider it to be propitious that 
he make preparations to resign within a year.” “Then,” 
their declaration added, “all precautions will be taken 
to provide Spain with a government which is in ac- 
cordance with her traditional monarchy, which would 
re-establish the legitimate power just as Franco him- 
self had pledged himself to do at the very beginning 
of the Civil War.” 

We received this startling information from incon- 
trovertible sources behind the scenes of official life 
here. There can be no doubt whatsoever as to its ver- 
acity. Speculations as to its probable effect are another 
matter, however. We believe that it is still too early 
in the game to jump to conclusions about a “military 
junta,” or an uprising of the generals against their 
chief. Franco is still Franco, which is to say that he 
has not lost his talent for intrigue or for dividing the 
forces of his opposition. Furthermore he still has the 
power to shift his enemies around, to transfer some 
generals, advance the retirement age of others, even 
to buy some loyalties, as he has succeeded in doing 
in the case of General Garcia Valifio, High Commis- 
sioner of Spanish Morocco. The public utterances and 
range of political activities of the latter will always 
be limited in their orientation by his personal commit- 
ments in important financial enterprises. 

On the other hand, the very fact that this episode 
took place at all is important. It is the first gesture of 
its kind since General Mufioz Grande renounced his 
command of the Blue Division in 1944, and returned 
to Madrid. (Mufioz Grande is at present Minister of 
War, but he is too incapacitated by illness to play an 
active political role.) The risks to Franco of a military 
coalition are less now than they were at the end of the 
world war, but they undeniably exist. 


Generals Advise Franco to Resign 


It is generally agreed in high army circles now that 
because of the pacts with the U.S., Franco’s departure 
and a decisive political evolution without danger to 
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the internal security of the country are quite possible. 
In his Salamanca speech Franco also complained about 


“those who peddle their national consciences in the 


Chancelleries of foreigners.” Obviously the United 
States Embassy in Madrid has had ample opportunity 
to witness the discontent of many Spanish citizens, and 
this Embassy is not a witness whom Franco can now 
afford to challenge. The renewal of the Gibraltar cam- 
paign and Franco’s plans to cut off the Rock from its 
sources of water and supplies on the Spanish mainland 
constitute a feeble effort to distract the army from its 
political discontent and to unite the forces of the regime 


behind this threadbare nationalist theme, common to 
all. 


Church Advises Franco to Resign 


In Salamanca Franco complained about “those who 
remind us that the years are passing and that we have 
been in power for a long time.” (A reference to a re- 
cent editorial in ECCLESIA) He even had the in- 
felicitous “inspiration” to publicly reply to the re- 
spectful admonition, conveyed to him in private, by 
the Bishops of Spain in the course of a formal visit 
made him at the Pardo Palace on May 1. Their mes- 
sage stated, in part: “. . . that time passes for all the 
great men of state, and that they were grateful to 
him for having directed Spain towards a future which 
was in harmony with her traditions.” 


Censorship Intensified 


It is generally agreed here that signs of decomposi- 
tion of the regime have been increasingly evident since 
last fall as a consequence of the deteriorating economic 
situation, and it is well known that Franco has felt 
compelled to intensify his policy of press censorship 
accordingly. It is also well known that the implementa- 
tion of this policy is under his personal direction, and 
that all officials connected with the press, including 
newspaper editors, are his personal appointments. From 
the top down they are: the Minister of Information, 
Arias Salgado, a man totally lacking in character; the 
Director of the Press, Juan Aparicio, a man without 
scruples, and some hirelings among the U.P. and 
Agence Francaise de Presse agencies. 


At the beginning of the year a conference on press 
policies was held in Alicante: there Arias Salgado con- 
ceived of his brilliant definition of ‘an oriented press”: 
“A press oriented for Spain, destined to oppose the 
libertinages of liberalism.” At the end of April Apar- 
icio passed the word along that he was going to ex- 
plain this policy of press “orientation” to the public. 
When the definition was repeated in Madrid it was 


greeted with raucous laughter, but the appointment of | 


the ex-spy, Luis Calvo, as editor of ABC soon turned 
this laughter into fury and disgust. 
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Catholic Press Fights Censorship 
Early in May a Congress of the International Catho- 


lic press convened in Paris. Representatives of the 


Spanish Catholic press were brusquely informed that 
they were responsible for the non-existence of public 
opinion in Spain. On their return to Madrid these 
representatives conferred with their hierarchical super- 
iors, and it was decided that not only would they dis- 
obey the increasingly stringent regulations for press 
censorship, but that they would initiate a campaign for 
better press legislation and the suppression of press 
censorship. 

The campaign was accordingly initiated by an edi- 
torial in ECCLESIA, organ of Catholic Action, and a 
few days later “YA,” another Catholic organ, followed 
suit. Both of these editorials were published without 
censorship. ECCLESIA, for that matter, had never 
deigned to submit a single line of its contents for cen- 
sorship, and YA did not consider it necessary to submit 
an article attacking the Minister of Information to him 
for approval before publication. We quote the two 
principle paragraphs from these editorials: 

ECCLESIA: “Censorship has more inconveniences 
than advantages. No matter how worth while it may 
be, no publication could approve of the system of cen- 
sorship which prevents it from fulfilling the prime ob- 
jective of journalism: to inform. Censorship is the cause 
of loss of prestige, as it diminishes the nation’s support 
of the government, renders religious sentiments super- 
ficial, and obliges one to search for news in the for- 
eign press.” 


YA: “To smother public opinion and reduce it to 
a state of enforced silence is, in the eyes of all chris- 
tians, tantamount to an attack on the inherent right of 
mankind, and a violation of the order of the world 
as established by God. When the state presumes to di- 
rect expressions of opinion by control of the press, it 
falls into totalitarianism, which was abominated by 
Pius XII. The state may not legitimately disregard 
these principles, and this state even less than other 
states that regard themselves Catholic.” 

In substance, attacks such as these carry within 
themselves the germ of an attack against the very 
foundations of the regime. A dictatorship can not sur- 
vive without the artificial support of a very rigid press 
censorship. Nobody knows this better than does Franco. 
It is not by chance that he chooses his directors of 
press and of information with such care, from among 
his most trusted supporters. 


Church Increasingly Militant 
It is important to note the increasingly militant poli- 
tical role that the Catholic Church has played in the 


country since the signing of the Concordat. As long 
(Continued on Page 10) 








DON PIO DEL RIO HORTEGA 


The figure of the Spanish histologist Don Pio Del 
Rio Hortega, dead in voluntary exile, revives the old 
controversy regarding Spanish science. A rfation is not 
labelled scientific because brilliant researchers and dis- 
coverers were born there. Copernicus and Madame 
Curie do not give scientific importance to their re- 
spective countries, Nor is Spain made scientifically im- 
portant by the sixteenth-century Servetus’ partial dis- 
covery of the circulation of the blood, Pérez de Oliva’s 
electro-magnetic induction, Tirso de Molina’s obser- 
vations on transformism in the animal species, or Por- 


tugal by Pedro Juan Nuifiez with his Nonius. 


The historical process in Spain gave rise to Europe’s 
richest cultural expression. Heir to the scientific tradi- 
tion—the mathematical, astronomical, naturalist and 
medical tradition of the Arabs—the Spaniards were 
destined to become the Occident’s most complete and 
complex people. What Luis Vives represents in phil- 
osophy, Francisco de Vitoria in law, should logically 
have a counterpart in pure science. The reasons for 
the discrepancy are of a historical nature. Santiago 
Ramén y Cajal summarily points them out in his auto- 
biography: “In addition to the poverty and depopula- 
tion of our agriculture, the cruel and unpolitic expul- 
sion of Jews and Moors, and the incomprehensible ex- 
emption from tax burdens of the clergy and nobility, 
in whose hands almost all Spain’s wealth was concen- 
trated, let us not forget that our constant meddling 
in foreign politics, with which we exhausted our 
strength and wasted the treasures of America, has con- 
tributed decisively to our international decline. “And 
worst of all,” he adds,“ such sacrifices were not in the 
interests of our country, serving only to maintain the 
sway of foreign dynasties, whose religious fanaticism 
was a disguise for the insatiable cravings of European 
imperialism.” 


What Cajal calls “execrable absolutism” (weak com- 
pared with the totalitarian absolutism of our times), de- 
flected the directions of Spanish culture, frustrating the 
cycle of discoveries, conquests and colonizations in their 
relations to pure science which, precisely because it is 
pure, offers the most effective means of spiritual ex- 
pansion. Yet exceptional men of science do still appear 
among Spaniards, to the surprise of the world and 
Spain itself, since what is not hatched in theological 
seminaries is usually denied scientific validity in Spain. 
Nevertheless Spain has had a spontaneous science, that 
of man in contact with life, which has disappeared in 
the fallow land of fanatical sterility. As for official 
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science, the nonexistence of academic freedom has kept 
new talent from developing, and continues to do so. 


Spain’s scientific decadence is not precisely due to 
excess of theology, however. Spanish theology cannot be 
compared with the Germanic, yet no people is as close 
to the object of theology, God, as the Spanish. “God 
alone is enough,” says the Spanish proverb. This aspir- 
ation to renounce everything contingent in order to 
attain the essential whole, is characteristic of our 
people, and the cause of our greatness, as well as misery. 
Despite our realism we have been incapable of under- 
standing that God is everywhere, or, as Santa Teresa 


put it, that “God is also present among the pots and — 


pans.” 


Paradoxically, when an exceptional man appears, a 
Cajal or Rio Hortega, official Spain takes it upon it- 
self to praise the findings of personal science and give 
it the generic content of Spanish genius. And that 
systematic perpetuating of science in the process of 
Spanish culture is a certainty, even though it is the 
expression of the Spaniard on the margin of the State. 


After the sixteenth century there was no scientific 
development in Spanish universities. We had to have a 
Cajal before we could have an Institute like the one 
bearing his name, and a Del Rio Hortega discovering 
new tissues and laying the foundations of the modern 
histopathology of the nervous system, before new ele- 
ments of research technique could be placed at his dis- 
posal. Scientific discipline begins in the primary school, 
creating centers of interest capable of attracting the 
latent vocation in the child from the very beginning. 
And in Spain, with the exception of the five years of 








FRANCISCO FERRANDIZ ALBORZ, Spanish his- 
torian and writer, edited “El Socialista”’ before the 
Civil War. He is among those who have suffered and 
sacrificed most for his faith in his country. After the 
Civil War he managed to survive for four years by 
hiding in a cave, until he was arrested and condemned 
to death. His sentence was commuted, thanks to pro- 
tests by Spanish and American writers, and he was 
subsequently liberated because of a bad heart condi- 
tion. In 1948 he crossed the Pyrenees on foot. He re- 
sided in France until 1951, since that time in Uruguay. 
He has contributed to American and European publi- 
cations, and has published several books, including a 
harrowing account of his vicissitudes in Spain after the 
war, entitled “The Beast Against Spain.” 
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the Republic, the psimary school has systematically been 
the enemy of all scientific concern. Today an inspec- 
tion of the priest-directed schools reveals the truth of 
the watchword “Less mathematics and more cate- 
chism.” In such conditions the Spanish scientific spirit 
can only manifest itself in exceptional scholars and 
geniuses who have escaped from a deliberately anti- 
scientific spiritual climate to give proof of Spain’s sci- 
entific capacity throughout the world. 

Therefore the example of men like Don Pio Del Rio 
Hortega, remembered on this anniversary of his death 
in Buenos Aires, is more surprising. Castilian of tradi- 
tional Valladolid stock, Del Rio Hortega studied in 
Valladolid before going to the Spanish capital to win 
his scientific fame. There he knew Nicolas Achicarro, 
in whose modest histopathological laboratory of the 
nervous system, in the Museum of Natural Science, Dr. 
Del Rio Hortega proved himself to be the outstanding 
disciple. Achicarro’s speciality, however, was in the 
field of psychiatry and anatomopathology which, be- 
cause of his original approach, seemed destined to found 
a new Spanish school of psychiatry, in which the Doc- 
tors Esquerdo, Jaime Vera and, later, Sanchis Banus, 
whose career was also cut short by an untimely death, 
had already achieved international renown, Achicarro 
died in his prime, at thirty-eight. 

Achicarro was the founder of a new process of stain- 
ing nerve tissues, with which he made new discoveries 
in the structure of the connective tissue and the neu- 
roglia. Del Rio Hortega continued this research, carry- 
ing it still further, until the technique became known in 
all the scientific world as his own. 

But his training and background were broader and 
more complex. He had been a member of the team 
of men sent abroad by the Junta para la Ampliacion 
de Estudios to perfect their knowledge and at the same 
time broadcast the new Spain’s cultural message to 
the world. He was also a member of the National Insti- 
tute of Sciences of Madrid, professor at the Instituto 
Cajal (dissolved by the Franco regime), and director 
of the Cancer Institute. But he was first and foremost 
a researcher of genius, enthusiastically devoted to direct 
experimentation and—following the Spanish school of 
histology—that substance essential to the spirit, the 
nervous system. 


We laymen who know of this science what curiosity 
prompts us to seek in books, wishing to understand 
certain spiritual reactions of man, are amazed at how 
all his creative complexity can come from that fibrous 
mass, or subtle fiber. But it is still more amazing that 
men like Del Rio Hortega can get the heart of that 
substance, analyze it into microscopic particles and give 
to each of them an autonomous entity in the dynamic 
mechanism of life. Is our astonishment at the scholars’ 
capacity of discovery shared by the specialists who only 
understand the technical application of science? If they 
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are consistent they must sense the miracle of every 
discovery. 

And science was amazed by Del Rio Hortega’s dis- 
coveries. After Cajal, the nervous system seemed to 
hold no further surprises. Its structure was considered 
unmodifiable, It was apparently resistent to every color- 
ing agent that could make it visible under the micro- 
scope. Cajal suspected the existence of what he called 
the “third neuronal element.” This third element, the 
result of Hortega’s research, using his ammonia car- 
bonate of silver method, is a new kind of neuroglia 
which he called oligodendroglia. 

But like a true scholar the genius of Del Rio Hortega 
had to follow through to the end, to verification and 
discovery. Over fifty years of research on the nervous 
system seemed to preclude the possibility of new dis- 
coveries. Yet he proved the existence of a new element. 
He succeeded in describing his microglia morpholog- 
ically, revealing it in its identity, like embryonic leaves 
forming the polimorphic connective tissues, with their 
emigratory movements, due to mechanical lesions, 
shocks or pathological influences, against which they 
exercise a defensive function. Del Rio Hortega proved 
that the function of the microglia was the same as that 
of the reticular-endotelial system. 

He discovered in the nervous system a new com- 
ponent which, thanks to his technique, gave him the 
possibility of applying his method to new organic zones, 
like the reticular tissue of the liver, spleen, lymphatic 
ganglia, etc. And with the differentiations made possible 
by the silver carbonate application to the epithelial 
fibrous tissue, Del Rio Hortega succeeded in classify- 
ing some cancers of the Malpighian layer. We are also 
indebted to him for a neat classification in the intricate 
problem of tumors in neurology, that is universally ac- 
cepted by medical science. 

This scholar, whose courses in histological technique 
established a new and world-wide branch of learning, 
like his classes in neurosurgery, was head of the Labor- 
atory of Histological and Histopathological Research. 
But his community of work and mastery in the field 
of Hispanic American science, to whose advancement 
he has contributed so much, also deserves mention. 
Brought to Argentina in 1925 by the Spanish Cultural 
Institution, he did not limit himself to lectures, but 
gave practical short courses on his silver carbonate stain- 
ing technique in different schools throughout Spanish 
America. 

At the outbreak of the clerical-castrense insurrection 
which has impoverished Spain and destroyed her pres- 
tige, Del Rio Hortega was called to Oxford University 
where he received an honorary degree and collaborated 
with the famous neuro-surgeon Hugo Cairns, directing 
the laboratory of nervous histopathology. 

But he needed the environment of his native tongue 
and spiritual climate, and returned to Argentina, where 
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he died of the disease on which he had done so much 
pioneering research, mourned by the scientific world 
as well as the Spanish people. 

He was a simple man, somewhat timid, kind, a pa- 
triot with a vocation for humanity, devoted to the 
liberty and dignity of man, A believer without pag- 
eantry, a Spaniard of Castilian character. What obliged 
this gentleman and scholar to leave Spain, where cer- 
tainly the new state would have flattered him in an 
effort to draw him into its ranks? For us there can be 
no doubt that it was his conviction that without free- 
dom no science is possible. Not only science, but the 
country itself vanishes into rhetoric when freedom is 
killed in the consciousness of men. 

As a vacation spot he bought the castle of Portillo, 
in the province of Valladolid, where Don Alvaro de 
Luna had been imprisoned. There Dr. Pio Del Rio 
Hortega evoked the history of his country and saw 
it as a prolonged struggle for freedom against despot- 
ism. Of nobles against absorbing kings, and kings against 
feudal oppressors. Of nobility and popular estates 
against the caesarism of foreign kings, the Spanish 
spirit in the War of the Communities of Castile, and 
the people against the nobles and kings during the 
Germanic strife in Valencia at the time of Charles the 
Fifth. All the political-social content of these struggles 
was expressed on the point of the sword of the op- 
pressed, like a message of freedom which until today 
has been unable to make headway against the plotting 
of native traitors and foreign mercenaries. 

This is why Dr. Pio Del Rio Hortega, great among 
the greatest, a man without political militancy, since 
his liberal and democratic creed is one of humanist 
affiliation, expatriated himself and preferred to die in 
exile, rather than become a passive accomplice of 
treason, not only in these struggles of our own times, 
but in the secular resistence of our people to oppression. 
His was the tragedy of all consciences worthy of Spain, 
that of grieving over Spain and being compelled to for- 
sake her. And he abandoned her agonizingly, knowing 
that it was not only his person but culture itself, in- 
separable from freedom, that was emigrating from a 
historical stage, battered and betrayed. 





ILLEGAL CULTURE 


(Continued from Page 5) 


growing. The “Institute of Catalan Studies” is a going 
concern in Barcelona—it publishes and gives prizes. A 
circle of poets is active in Valencia. And in Mallorca 
the same. And in Madrid there are study-groups in 
economics, philosophy, history, which are kept alive 
both by veteran professors of good reputation and by 
eager students coming restless and unsatisfied from the 
universities. All this in private homes and without any 
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publicity and without the sort of aggressiveness which 
might annoy the police, but nevertheless with the risk 
that in an off-moment the Chief of the Social Brigade 
of whatever city may decide to recognize this culture 
for what, at bottom, it really is: a subversive activity. 

Whether the position of the anti-Francoist who is 
opposed to everything which reflects credit on Spain 
is a correct one is open to discussion. I have defended 
for a long time the advantages of giving both credit 
and support, not to Spain (that is, to the Franco 
regime) but to the Spaniards (that is, to the anti- 
Francoists in their misery). But what seems to me to 
be indisputable in the presence of this birth of an 
illegal culture—I should say, merely, to this rebirth 
of a culture—is the necessity, the urgency of giving 
confidence, collaboration, stimulation, and information 
to all those new intellectuals who have converted the 
drawers of their work tables into libraries of the future. 

To see that books and magazines reach Spain (not 
subversive ones, but simply normal ones), to publish 
non-official work by Spaniards in foreign magazines, to 
translate their unpublished books, is a labor as indis- 
pensable and effective as politics. If one considers 
merely the kind of public opinion the exiles will find 
when they return to their country, he will see how ur- 
gent is this task. 

On the practical level, it is not an impossible task. If 
the emigrants, and all those who consider Franco a 
personal vexation, succeed in co-ordinating their ef- 
forts, a publishing house, a magazine, for the Spaniards 
of Spain, and a service of clandestine shipments of 
books and other publications, could be organized with- 
out great sacrifice. It is important, of course, that the 


_ voice of the emigrants be heard in Spain. But it is no 


less so that Spain’s true voice be heard by the emi- 
grants and by all the world. 





UNCENSORED 


(Continued from Page 7) 


as the Falange appealed for higher wages, nothing hap- 
pened; but when the Church began its campaign to 
raise the standard of living, it did not hesitate to in- 
stigate strikes in support of its demands, and it has 
succeeded in obtaining a general raise of 25% for all. 

It is our opinion that these attacks against censor- 
ship, together with the recent secret demand made by 
the generals to Franco, constitute the most significant 
sign in over ten years that the Spaniards, and here one 
can even include those whose very positions depend 
on Franco’s power and presence, have chosen the path 
which will lead them away from dictatorship. When 
will they accomplish their objective? No one knows. 
But from now on a profound struggle for power will 
be clearly under way. Madrid, June, 1954 
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SPAIN, A COMMUNITY OF REGIONS 


Part Il. 

A Spanish historian, Bosch-Gimpera, who was a 
Catalan and no advocate of centralization, says that 
the traits common to all Iberians, and to all primitive 
peoples of Spain, appear to have been: the spirit of 
independence and opposition to foreign domination; a 
sense of hospitality; responsiveness to benevolent treat- 
ment but resistance to arrogance; ingeniousness and 
credulity; indifference and lack of perseverance; dis- 
union, with a tendency toward anarchy. 

These qualities coincide in general with those which 
Schulten, the German archaeologist who lived for many 
years in Soria in order to study the ruins of Numancia 
and Celtiberian culture, enumerated as being charac- 
teristically Celtiberian: pride, obstinacy, inaction, but 
also nobility of spirit, fidelity and hospitality. After 
noting that the Castilian is above all else Celtiberian, 
Schulten describes Celtiberian pride as high esteem for 
oneself, in the sense that “he who repsects himself, re- 
spects others.” 

The Spaniard’s present apathy may be due to his 
discouragement caused by long centuries of government 
alien to the people. Among those moral attributes of 
the primitive Spaniard still dominant in Spanish char- 
acter is an ardent love of his own independence; that 
this independence often manifests itself as a distrust 
of any rhetorically eulogized reform, is often inter- 
preted erroneously as conservatism. There persists in 
the character of the Spaniard a respectful appreciation 
of others, a hospitality which in essence is esteem for 
the stranger, and a great fidelity in fulfilling his prom- 
ises and obligations, the recognized fides celtiberica; 
all these qualities constitute the firmest basis for co- 
existence and for democracy. 

Together with his love of independence, the Spaniard 
demonstrates at the same time a strong tendency to 
conserve his group, to which he surrenders himself 
devotedly. This attitude toward his group is in a sense 
a denial of individualism and explains the great di- 
versity among the peoples of the regions of Spain. 





LUIS CARRETERO Y NIEVA, who died in exile in 
Mexico, was a Spanish scientist and historian whose 
contributions towards the understanding of the prob- 
lems of the various regions of Spain are of transcen- 
dental importance. His book “The Spanish Nation- 
alities’ has made a tremendous impression in the Spain 
of today, where its reception has been a significant in- 
dication of the silently gestating aspirations within the 


country for a Federation of Iberian States of the 
future. 
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by Luis Carretero y Nieva 


Spanish Individualism 


The usual concept of the individualistic nature of 
the Spaniard is derived from both positive and nega- 
tive attributes. Many of the faults are the inevitable 
consequence of a virtue and are, therefore, less cen- 
sorable; while certain much extolled virtues are, in 
substance, merely faults. 

Among the qualities of the Spaniard of all times 
and in all regions which have contributed to the in- 
dividualism ascribed to him, we point to the spirit of 
independence as a positive factor, corresponding to the 
negative trait of opposition to all domination, espe- 
cially to foreign domination; an innate pride which is 
a denial of all superiority in others, that is, imposed 
superiority and not that spontaneously recognized as 
a superior value—“the nobody is more than anybody 
else” of the old Castilian proverb; together with a 
sense of hospitality and liberality which stems from a 
positive respect for one’s fellow beings; a cordial and 
sensitive response to pleasant treatment and a resistance 
to any that is overbearing; trust and credulity, which 
have their opposite and complementary expression in 
the severity and violence of any struggle against an 
enemy; and for a Spaniard to deem any stranger an 
enemy, the stranger must have insulted one of these 
essential qualities. 


Men of the disposition just described cannot be or- 
dered imperiously to carry out mechanically the orders 
of an indisputable chief, as can other peoples whose 
superior discipline has been highly praised to us. They 
will never willingly accept a regime in which every- 
thing depends on the commands of another man or a 
group of supermen. These traits which make the Span- 
iard unmanageable in the face of any attempt at op- 
pression, humiliation, or simply at ordering about by 
petty authority, do not indicate, however, any inapti- 
tude for fruitful collective action. He has a natural in- 
clination to respect the thinking and desires of his 
fellow human beings, and a firm determination to 
faithfully carry out any agreement he has entered into 
freely. These characteristics are sufficient in themselves 
to guarantee the capacity of the Spaniard for associ- 
ation, provided the society is so organized that the in- 
dividuality of the members is not impaired. 


The Instinct for Association 

Experience discloses repeatedly how deeply rooted 
is the Spaniard’s instinct for joining with others, even 
when association has failed many, too many times for 
lack of social organization based on hispanic realities. 








The Spaniard devotes himself passionately to those who 
are close to him, feels pride. in himself and in those 
of his craft, is proud of his town and of those who 
live in his town. This intense urgency to join with 
those close to one probably gives birth to his unalterable 
tendency to organize in factions, which spring up in 
Spain spontaneously. What currently is termed indi- 
vidualism we might perhaps better call loyalty to the 
gang, having purged the term of antisocial connota- 
tions, suggesting the tendency to form small groups, 
with no desire to live in isolation. This multiplication 
of small groups, in the absence of larger associations, 
has been favored by the lack of more general interests 
to which one can devote oneself directly, since those 
predominantly general in character have been ab- 
sorbed by the central state, which the Spaniard has 
never come to look upon as his own. The doctrine of 
the Spaniard’s individualistic nature as a negative at- 
tribute is a consequence of insistently repeated error in 
the government of the country. 


It follows that those who seek the autonomy of their 
native regions, those who wish to maintain their own 
institutions and characteristics, including the so-called 
separatists (if these exist for any other reason than 
that the intransigent centralists so label them) are the 
ones most in harmony with the essential Spanish char- 
acter; and those who most differ from Spanish nature 
are the ones who support unification. Historically, those 
who have wished to destroy the genuine regional vari- 
ations within the country and who have tried to im- 
plant a centralized organization have been the con- 
querors. 


Nationality is not found in the width of the cra- 
num, nor in the shape of the nose, nor in the color 
of hair; it cannot be determined by the geographical 
limits of regions nor cleaved by their linguistic boun- 
daries; it is an overall sentiment, one that does not 
spring into being spontaneously and of itself, but is 
the result of a long historical process. In this funda- 
mental sense the entire peninsula is Spanish in nation- 
ality; the sentiment of being Spanish was deeply rooted 
in all peoples of ancient times. Since the Middle Ages, 
with the birth of the present Hispanic regional nation- 
alities, the sentiment of Spanish nationality has been 
manifest not only in those most adapted to the do- 
minion of the unifying monarchy, but also in those of 
greater attachment to their own independence. 


If in the times of the Catholic Kings, and even in 
those of Charles V and Philip II, the subjects of the 
different crowns of Spain (Castile and Leon, Aragon, 
Navarre and Portugal) still continued to consider each 
other as foreigners belonging to diverse states, that atti- 
tude does not mean that they did not look upon Spain 
as the superior entity which embraced them all. 

(to be continued) 
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ONE VOICE IN SPAIN 


Reverend Jesus Yribarren, Spanish Basque priest who 
is editor of ECCLESIA, wrote in a recent issue: “Cen- 
sorship lowers the professional standard: of the journal- 
ist, who feels degraded. and suspect, and who loses his 
desire for information and his courage to comment; 
of newspapers, because they lose the public’s faith. . . . 
An atmosphere of fear and weakness exists.” 


Foreign correspondents who pressed Father Yribarren 
for further explanations were told: “I know what you 
want to know, but I can’t answer you, as I wish to 
continue writing.” 





GIBRALTAR 


The British press has reported that 600 Spanish 
workers’ passes to Gibraltar were cancelled at the time 
of Queen Elizabeth’s visit, and that most of them 
would be permanently revoked. In its issue of May 13 
the London “News Chronicle” modified this statement, 
and it quoted a declaration of the Gibraltar chief of 
police: “The police withdrew 1,000 passes, of which 
very few have been cancelled.” 


The total figure of these cancellations has not been 
published. 





MEN AND HISTORY 


(Continued from Page 3) 

ceeds.” A directorate composed of a President and four 
military representatives would be formed, with author- 
ity to dictate decrees. “Such decrees,” he added, “will 
be subject to revision by a Parliament whose constitu- 
ents will be elected by vote. In the enumeration of 
matters which these decrees would be concerned with 
figured the “defense of the Republican dictatorship,” 
and “separation of church and state,” freedom of wor- 
ship and respect for all religions. Finally, General 
Mola’s letter contained this sentence: “During its period 
of effectiveness, the directorate will commit itself not 
to change the Republican regime in the nation.” 


Thus it is clearly established that the death of Primo 
de Rivera and of Mola radically altered the course 
of the Civil War. That which these two initiators of 
the movement had thought of as a reinforcement of 
order and authority within a sound Republic proceeded 
to degenerate into a perpetual military dictatorship. And 
the fervent wish of José Antonio Primo de Rivera that 
no more blood be shed became transformed into an 
implacable will to drown the adversary in blood, and 
to prevent reconciliation at all costs. 
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BOOK REVIEW: 


THE REHEARSAL:.FOR: WORLD: WAR Il 


Claude Bowers’ mission to Spain was, in one sense 
at least, far more productive than is the usual diplo- 
matic mission. For the duration of his stay in Spain, 
from his appointment by President Roosevelt in 1933 
until his resignation in 1939, Ambassador Bowers 
served the best interests of his country with an ability 
which will never be recorded in full. The imminence 
of world disaster was plain to one of his political 
acumen and vision, but his communiques to Washing- 
ton fell on deaf ears. Only afterwards, when he re- 
turned to Washington in 1939, did he have the hollow 
satisfaction of hearing the confessions of Roosevelt, 
Hull, Welles and Pittman, alike, that he had been 
right all the time about Spain. But then it was far too 
late. Spain had been sacrificed, and World War II 
was underway. ; 


Over and above the carrying out of his official du- 
ties, however, Ambassador Bowers, following in the 
footsteps of his illustrious predecessor, Washington Irv- 
ing, created something which will be of lasting value 
in terms of U.S.-Spanish relations. For “My Mission 
to Spain” will surely serve into perpetuity as a guide 
to the turbulent period of Spanish history which it so 
faithfully records. And it will be indispensable for those 
who wish to study, not only the history of Spain, but 
the formation of the wave of barbarism which subse- 
quently flooded Europe. 


Mr. Bowers was not a career diplomat at the time 
of his appointment to Madrid. He had been a news- 
paperman who was known for his political astuteness, 
and a historian whose ten published volumes on Amer- 
ican history are authoritative. They include notable 
works such as “The Tragic Era,” “Jefferson and Ham- 
ilton” and “Party Battles of the Jackson Period.” Thus 
Mr. Bowers’ “My Mission to Spain” is the result of 
a rare combination of circumstances: that of the ap- 
pointment of a man of letters, both a scholar and a 
trained observer, as representative of the most power- 
ful country in the world, to Spain, a country which 
he admired, and which was on the threshold of the 
most tragic period of its history. Mr. Bowers’ official 
vantage point brought him into daily contact with all 
the Spanish personalities of the period, both among 
political leaders and private citizens. He had access to 
all official organizations, to all sources of information. 





MY MISSION TO SPAIN by Claude G. Bowers. 422 pages. 
Simon & Schuster. $6.00. 
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These privileges, along with his fresh and staightfor- 
ward interpretation of his diplomatic duties, made him 
indisputable authority of his subject. 

We read the chapters with increasing interest. His 
pen portrays, it does not invent. Men and situations re- 
main permanently captive on these pages, drawn with 
unerring accuracy and assurance. Conversations with 
the Count de Romanones, for instance, or interviews 
with Don Manuel Azafia, bring history to life; and 
charming descriptions of some of the pleasanter and 
more enduring aspects of the Spanish panorama, such 
as the vivid account of Holy Week in Seville, or of 
the outing to Toledo, along with a delegation from 
the American Toledo, leaven the relentless toll of 
tragic episodes. 

Foremost among the latter is the stirring account 
of the heroism of the defense of Madrid. Then there is 
the chapter entitled “The Moors Come Back”; Span- 
iards and foreigners alike may arrive at their own con- 
clusions, after reading it, as to the significance of the 
importation of Moorish troops and the Foreign Legion 
—originally formed as shock troops for the sole pur- 
pose of maintaining order in Morocco—to be used 
against Spanish citizens on Spanish soil. 

This is not “re-written history”; this is history re- 
corded by a first hand witness, practically as it oc- 
curred. (The reason for the delay in publication is that 
Ambassador Bowers felt it would be unseemly to pub- 
lish it as long as he was in the diplomatic service. 
But he resigned last summer, after fourteen years as 
Ambassador in Chile, and at last this book could be 
made available to the public.) Claude Bowers has ob- 
served with the keen eyes of a trained newspaperman, 
and with the objectivity of a camera. More objective 
than a camera, really, as he delved beneath the sur- 
face, sifted fact from rumor, and took nothing for 
granted. Many legends and myths, dating from the 
early days of the Hitlerian “Big Lie” technique, are 
exposed by incontrovertible facts. Foremost among these 
is the now all too familiar gossip as to the number of 
communists in Spain at that time. Claude Bowers re- 
minds us that in the Spanish Cortes, elected by popu-- 
lar vote in 1936, there were only 15 communist dele- 
gates out of a total of 476. He is equally objective 
about the atrocities of war. With the coolness of a 
surgeon he reveals the terror of both sides, in Madrid 
and Barcelona on the one hand, and in the rebel 


(Continued on Page 15) 
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Editorial: 





FORCE OR GOVERNMENT 


It is no secret that the speeches delivered by chiefs 
of state are prepared with care. Specialists are con- 
sulted,—economists, agricultural or financial experts, 
for instance, according to the topics to be included. 
If the speech is of a political nature then top political 
leaders are consulted, and the text is passed around 
among them for suggestions and approval. (Speeches 
on international themes are another matter which we 
won’t go into at this time.) 

Thus when the chief of state makes his appearance 
before the public he is well prepared to lead the way. 
It is his responsibility and prerogative to Jaunch the 
important directives for the country, and this applies 
to the head of a dictatorship as well as to the head 
of a democratic state. The latter, however, may count 
on the support of the representatives of the people who 
elected him to power, but a dictator does not have to 
count on or account to anyone; his responsibility is as 
his power, absolute. The public utterances of a dictator 
have, therefore, an absolute value} his statements re- 
main in the record, with no possibility of rectification. 
Their interpretation is of prime importance for the 
understanding of internal conditions. 

General Franco has made various public pronounce- 
ments lately which appear to have been of great sig- 
nificance. The most astonishing of these was delivered 
in May from the balcony of the Town Hall of Sala- 
manca. A political speech, concerning the Spanish 
people exclusively, it was improvised, therefore sincere; 
it was directed to the populace, therefore transcendent. 

The title of “Caudillo” was conferred upon Franco 
by the other generals in the city of Salamanca. Here 
Franco was authorized to make war on the Spanish 
people. It was to be expected, therefore, that he would 
look for an opportunity to announce, from that same 
city, that he had won the battle . . . at the cost of 
a million lives . . . and that the battle was finished. 
But no, General Franco did not make use of this re- 
turn to Salamanca in order to appeal for peace and 
reconciliation. On the contrary, he expressed the deep- 
est scorn and contempt for “the reprehensible minor- 
ities within the country, who fasten their darts in her 
flesh while she is on her glorious march to victory.” 
He described the Spaniards outside of Spain as “con- 
temptible minorities.” 

The speech certainly adds nothing to Franco’s sta- 
ture as a governor. A vituperative series of insults to 
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his countrymen, it is the typical expression of a dic- 
tator, in contrast to that of a man who governs. Spain’s 
“glorious march to victory” has not even had the 
superficial semblance of progress that Italy’s fascisti 
boasted about during the era of Mussolini; but it has 
been only too well demonstrated that nazi and fascist 
type regimes (or any form of totalitarianism) never 
bring contentment to the peoples on whom they are 
imposed. 

The Spanish state is less feeble today than it was a 
few years ago, thanks to the aid of this American de- 
mocracy, but the Spanish people continue to struggle 
with the misery which has dragged them down for 
eighteen years. 

People in themselves are not revolutionaries; they are 
peace-loving and conservative. Revolutionaries are 
those obsessed, ignorant or blind individuals who, with- 
out a sound preparation based on a knowledge of his- 
tory, and without a vision for the future, still endeavor 
to impose a form of life and a direction on a people 
against their will. The malady of Spain is just that. 
Launched on the high seas since the XVI century in 
search of adventure, lured on by dreams of power, 
riches and the vista of unlimited conquests, she never 
made order in her own house, and when she finally 
tried, in a peaceful, evolutionary and indigenous man- 
ner, there arose the man of force, the “strong man,” 
fanatical in his belief in his divine mission, who has 
imposed a direction contrary to the natural one by re- 
sorting to armed force rather than to the plough. 

The people are peace-loving, and they are pacific 
because of their faith in their capacity to work. They 
found their hopes in the muscles of their arms, applied 
to the earth. It is the men who want to rule by force 
who are the revolutionaries. To rule by force is not 
to govern. 

The Duke de Maura has said that Franco can not 
govern Spain because he does not know how to govern, 
he never has governed. General Franco has obeyed, he 
has commanded, and he has rebelled, but he has not 
and can not govern. He commands, and the command, 
when it is no more than that, must have a whip at 
its disposal. The Spanish phrase describes it well: “To 
have the power and the whip,” and the whip, if it is 
to be wielded for a long time, must, in turn, have the 
power. This is the formula to which present day Spain 
reduces itself. 
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SPAIN’S METALS FOR U.S.S.R. 


THE WORDS... 


Headlines of an interview that took place on June 7 
between General Franco and Roy W. Howard, Editor 
of the N.Y. World Telegram and Sun, state: FRANCO 
BIDS WEST STOP RED TRADE. Apparently Franco 
recommended that every anti-communist country should 
immediately embargo trade of every kind with Russia 
and her satellites, and the creation of a Political and 
Economic Council which would direct such an em- 
bargo, and would direct the economy of the entire 
free world. 


THE DEEDS... 


Quixotic Quicksilver 


Officials of the Business and Defense Services Admin- 
istration in Washington are shaking their heads over 
the “Mystery of the Missing Mercury.” This elusive 
liquid metal has become so scarce lately that the price 
has almost doubled since last fall. (Now $269 a flask 
of 76 lbs.) An investigation is already under way. 


Spain has been the most important source of mer- 
cury for the U.S., but in recent months this westward 
flow of mercury seems to have reduced itself to a 
stingy trickle. Rumor has it that the flow is now in the 
other direction, that a large percentage of Spanish’ 
mercury is seeping behind the iron curtain where it is 
needed for the Soviet atomic program. 


"Quicksilver for Blue Shirts!" 


In Spain rumors are rife about a deal promising in- 
creased shipments of mercury and other strategic metals 
to Russia in exchange for the return of the Blue Di- 
vision prisoners. “We have exchanged our quicksliver 
for our Blue Shirts,” they are saying. 

Figures made available recently as to the total bulk 
of “in transit” shipments of strategic metals through 
the port of Antwerp during 1953 seem to offer some 
confirmation for these rumors. Of a total of 13,386 
metric tons of lead, for instance, 7,600, or over half, 
were shipped from Spain. Figures are not available as 
to the “in transit” shipments to iron curtain ports 
through other European ports, but there can be no 
doubt that considerable quantities of these strategic 
metals,—mercury, wolfram and lead—are being shipped 
from Spain (as well as some other European countries). 
Shipments are directed to the free ports such as An- 
twerp, Rotterdam or Hamburg, where they wait around 
for a while to avoid attention, and then are re-shipped 
to ports behind the iron curtain. 
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It has been said that the countries of origin can 
do nothing about this situation, as the exports are 
legal, in that they are directed to a free port. It seems 
surprising, however, that “anti-communist Spain,” 
which is hardly a stickler for legality in other matters, 
should condone this practice. Furthermore, sources 
within Spain confirm that shipments of lead and wol- 
fram are being sent directly from Barcelona to Upper 
Silesia (East Germany) via ships delivering iron from 
Poland to Barcelona. 


Wolfram 


Wolfram, or Tungsten, is an essential agent in the 
conversion of iron to steel, Readers of U.S. Ambassador 
Carleton Hayes’ book, “My Wartime Mission to 
Spain,” will recall the absorbing account of Ambassa- 
dor Hayes’ adroit maneuverings in order to corner the 
Spanish wolfram supply for the U.S. by outbidding 
German competitors. 
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(Continued from Page 13) 
zones, on the Balearic Islands or Badajoz, on the other. 


He points out the essential differences of administration 
and repressions in each zone, and places responsibilities 
where responsibilities belong. 

In Chapter XX Mr. Bowers speaks of the appalling 
cynicism and complacency of the diplomats from dem- 
ocratic countries with respect to the Spanish govern- 
ment to which they were officially accredited. After 
the beginning of hostilities they joined their fascist col- 
leagues in the official offensive against Spanish democ- 
racy, that is to say, against “democracy.” That shocking 
spectacle brought Ambassador Bowers to the firm con- 
clusion that “the preservation of democracy and a 
free society demands that no one be tolerated in the 
democratic service of a democratic state who is not a 
convinced and militant democrat.” (p. 290) 

We hope that “My Mission to Spain” will be trans- 
lated into Spanish, so that readers in Spain and Latin 
America may have the benefit of this first-hand ac- 
count, so objective, realistic and perceptive, of a period 
in Spanish history which has been obscured, up to 
now, by the passions of both sides. It was time for 
the light. 

We end this commentary with Ambassador Bowers’ 
own words, with which he ends the introduction to his 
book: “The second World War began in Spain in 
1936.” These words can not be repeated too many 
times. 
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